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Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to 


Can you forgive it? This is my first attempt /one who had partaken of ber bounty, when 
to write. Whether my recovery will be per-|‘he received a look from ber which silenced 
fect I am not anxious to know. We have him; and after dinner drawing him into a 
nothing to do with it but.to submit. I bleas,corner of the reom, she said, ‘ You know we 
God I enjoyed great tranquillity of mind at|must never speak of such things as these be- 


the worst, and was willing ‘to depart and be fore people, for they are always too backward 
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JOSEPH WALTON, rg yang te : 
Moorestown, BuRLINGTON Co., N.J. it in his hands who does all things well.” 
————_——. In the following summer, writing to the 
same friend, she throws out a caution, which 
some among us of this day might profit by. 
“The good Bishop of Durbam is in bis nine- 
tieth year, and still retains his fine band- 
writing. In that article you eclipse all the 
old and all the young. I value this talent so 
much that I have established it into a maxim, 
that to speak so low that nobody can hear, 
and to write so ill that nobody can read, are 
among the minor immoralities. 


Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Hannah More. : 


(Continued from page 338.) 

The following extracts from almost the first 
letter Hannah More wrote after her recovery, 
dated Eighth month 19th, 1822, was to her 
friend W. W. Pepys: 

“At length, through the goodness of a 
gracious God, Iam once more able to write 
a few lines to one of my oldest, most inter- 
esting and most valued friends. I have been 
in bed six months with a fever as severe as it 
was durable. At my advanced time of life, I 
was bled seven times in a few weeks,* with 
other sharp discipline. The mercies of my 
Heavenly Father during this trial have been 
greatand numerous. Of the first sixty nights, 
I passed forty without one hour's entire sleep; 
yet [had never one moments delirium, and 
scarcely any discomposure. I had a most 
skilful physician, affectionate and disinterest- 


I have two 
ed, Dr. Carrick, of Clifton. Another mercy | friend who spent some time with ber towards 


delightful friends who are guilty of this fault 
to an undecipherable extent.” 

Though Hannah More deemed her restora- 
tion to “ partial health as an imperative call” 
to improve her time “ for the spiritual benefit 
of her fellow creatures,” and that “her life 
was thus unexpectedly given back to her for 
this purpose,” yet she continued alive to the 
“pleasure of intellectual and instructive in- 
tercourse with her friends; and it was admit- 
ted on all hands that her conversation had 
lost none of its accustomed sprightliness. She 


it was I have bad the whole time the attend-|the close of this year, recollects some detached 
ance of a kind young friend, an excellent com-|Pparts of her conversation, which are here 
panion, of a cultivated mind, warm affections, |thrown together,” of which we select a few. 
genuine piety, and amiable manners. She|At one time she mentioned that “ber friend 
has received my company, for I was allowed | K and a little worthy knot of neighbors 
to see none; visited my schools ; managed my | had, with the purest intentions, entered into 
friendly societies for poor women, in distant|@9 engagement, by which they bound them- 
parishes ; read to me, and written all my let-|Selves to do some good work every day ; that 
ters. But I have not yet named all my mer-|8he had advised them to dissolve the contract; 
cies; and here, you, my dear friend, come in| because if they performed it they might be too 
for a portion. I was able to direct all my triumphant, and if they failed, too despond- 
little charities myself, so that nothing was|ing; but still to work on in the spirit, though 
suspended. In addition to the general state| not in the letter, of the obligation.” * * “In 
of want, the typhus fever has been making 
great ravages here; within a mile, ten fami- 
lies were in a dreadful state at once ; and from 


| speaking of Soame Jenyns, she gave an anec- 
dote descriptive of his extraordinary easiness 
of temper and careless good humor. A friend 
my chamber window were seen two se who called upon him one morning was pressed 
burnt to the ground within a fortnight—one|by him to take a slice of cold meat, but the 
by a flash of lightning. Through your gener-|servant on being rung for informed his mas- 
ous bounty I was enabled to materially miti-|ter that there was not a morsel in the larder. 
gate these calamities. The former I relieved,| When he had left the room S. Jenyns turned 
as I commonly do, through the apothecary | to his friend and said, ‘Now we had a large 
who attends them and me. I had a little|round of beef dressed yesterday ; this is there- 
bag pinned to my curtain, from which I sent fore rather unaccountable. But I expect 
the almost daily dole, and I believe some lives|these things; and that I may not be subject 
Were saved, and others made more comfort-|to lose my temper, I set down £300 a year to 
able. And here I cannot but express a wish |!osses by lying and cheating, and thus I main- 
that all my opulent friends who live in the|tain my composure.’ ) 
country would make a conscientious apothe-|@ bon-mot of Burke’s, who, expressing to her 
cary the vehicle of their charity in this way.| bis dislike to closed bookcases in an apart- 
In my little way I have done it these twenty! ment, exclaimed, ‘I don’t like this Locke on 
— the human understanding.’”’ * * * One day 

* She was now 77 years old. at a dinner company at her house, a person 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. years. But I have said too much of myself.|was lamenting the ingratitude manifested by 


was always furnished with anecdotes ; and a 


She told us one day of 


with Christ,’ had it been bis will; but I left}to do good; and they are sure to dwell on 


such facts to justify their illiberality.’ She 
finally added, ‘It is well for us sometimes to 
‘meet with such instances of ingratitude, to 
'show us our motives, for if they have been 
right we shall not repent of our doing; though 
|we lament the depravity of a fellow creature. 
'In these instances also, as in a glass, we may 
see little emblems of ourselves; for what, after 
‘all, is the ingratitude of any one toward us 
compared with our ingratitude toward our 
infinite Benefactor.’ ” 

In the Eighth month, 1824, she was pros- 
trated by an acute attack of fever, during 
which time “she again made her sick-cham- 
ber the scene of edifying patience, and a 
school of spiritual instruction. She said sbe 
wished to bear her dying testimony to the 
goodness of God, and that her blessings bad 
always been much greater than her suffer- 
‘ings; and added, as one proof of the mercy 
shown her, even in her privations, that for 
many years she had lost her taste and smell, 
|which had been taken from her by a violent 
attack of fever, and had once thought it an 
affliction, but having since that period been 
almost perpetually constrained to feed on 
drugs, she now felt her loss transmuted into 
gain, as her medicines were disarmed of their 
power of tormenting her. Somebody speak- 
‘ing of a very fine house they had recently 
seen, she said, ‘ Do they suspect that so mean 
a thing as death can enter among all that 
finery ? take physic, pomp.” * * * “On 
| another occasion she broke forth, ‘ What sin- 
ful, vile, miserable bodies we have, and yet 
we can be proud, and dainty and fastidious.’ ” 
* * * “Tn a moment of particular suffering, 
‘She exclaimed, ‘Can my friends wish such a 
‘state as mine to be prolonged? death would 
be the greatest mercy—but it is all best. I 
am not fit yet, I want a few more stripes, or 
iI should not have them, for He does nothing 
without design.’ She once or twice remarked, 
with grateful emotion, upon the affecting 
beauty of that expression, ‘God shall wipe 
away all tears from our eyes’—not only that 
they should be wiped away, but that God 
himself should wipe them away.” * * * 
“ Before she was able to quit ber bed, she had 
vigor to project, and partly to execute, a plan 
to which she had often been urged when in 
tolerable health,—that of extracting from all 
her later works, each of which contained a 
chapter on prayer, her thoughts on that all- 
important subject. These passages, when 
brought together with some additions, com- 
prised a little volume,* to which she prefixed 











* “Spirit of Prayer,” 
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a few pious and touching sentences, by way 
of preface, and bequeathed it to her friends, 
not expecting herself to witness its publica- 
tion. No sooner was this little book adver- 
tised than the whole edition was bespoken, 
and another was in preparation before she 
herself had received a single copy of the first. 
It reached a third edition within three months 
of its first appearance.” 

The following occurs in the Editor's re- 
marks; the date being Sixth month, 1825: 
“A longer interval of moderate health and 
spirits now succeeded than she bad for many 
years enjoyed, or was considered possible by 
her friends. Bordering on the age of eighty- 
two, she was able to declare that she could 
scarcely recollect any part of ber lifein which 
she had been so little confined to her bed, as 
during the last two years. These two years, 
however, deprived her of three of her oldest 
and best friends, William W. Pepys,* the 
venerable Bishop of Durham, and Lady Cre- 
morne, who had been the last survivors of that 
society in which she had passed so large a 
portion of her time in elegant and intellectual 
enjoyment, while her custom continued of 
paying an annual visit to London. She often 
reverted to it as an affecting and admonitory 
reflection, that she had thus seen, as it were, 
a whole generation pass away.” About this 
time she wrote to Wm. Wilberforce, “ As to 
myself, I think I was never more burried, 


more engaged, or more loaded with cares} 


than at present. I do not mean afflictions, 
but a total want of that article for which | 


built my house and planted my grove,—I)| 


mean retirement; it is a thing Il only know 
by name. I think — Frowd says that I saw 
eighty persons last week, and it is commonly 
the same every week. 


help it. If my guests are old, I see them out 


of respect ; if young, I hope I may do thema_ 





position was confirmed by my more learned 
friend, John Ford, to whom I am indebted 
for much information. 

Though so worm-like in its shape, this ani- 
mal belongs to the bivalve mollusks. Packard 
says of it, “ This species is now cosmopolitan, 
and everywhere attacks the hulls of ships and 
the piles of wharves. It is one of the most 
destructive to human interests of all animals. 
The body is from one to two feet long, slen- 
der, fleshy; it lives in a burrow, lined with 
limestone, while the shell itself is globular, 
and lodged at the farther end of the tube or 
burrow.” 

It is a salt-water mollusk, and its ravages 
are therefore confined to the ocean, but there 


it extends from the tropics to the shores of 


northern Europe; and it is incessantly en- 
gaged in devouring and destroying all kinds 
of wood-work that are immersed in the sea. 
To protect them from its ravages, the hulls 
of ships are coated with a lining of metal ; and 
a similar result is obtained in the Plymouth 
docks by covering the timbers that are under 
water, with short, broad-headed nails. 

The growth of the Teredo is very rapid. A 
piece of deal bas been found riddled by it, 
after only 40 days immersion in the sea. It 
is allied to the Pholas described in No. 8 of 
these Rambles, which also perforates wood. 
In the East Indies, a very large species is 
found among the Mangrove trees, which 
reaches a length of five feet, and a diameter 
in the thickest part of three inches. 

But wood is not the only material that is 
bored through and through, and prepared to 
be crumbled into fragments in the ocean. 
Many of the shells had gone through a simi- 
lar process. I picked up a weather-beaten 


I know not how to! Pyrula (one of the species spoken of in No. 


3 of these Rambles), and a large shell of the 
oyster. In both of these numerous small 


little good; if they come from a distance, I holes bad been pierced through both the outer 
feel as if I ought to see them on that account; and the inner faces of the shell, and the in- 


if near home, my neighbors would be jealous. 
of my seeing strangers and excluding them. 


My levee, however, is from twelve to three 
o'clock, so that I get my mornings.” 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Sea-side Rambles—No. 12. 


“Great Ocean, with its everlasting voice, 
As in perpetual jubilee, proclaim’d 
The wonders of the Almighty.” 
While walking on the beach, I picked upa 
piece of wood which looked like a fragment 


terior of the shell (the part between these 
faces) was mined out, leaving only little pil- 
lars to keep the two faces from falling asunder. 

There is a species of sponge which fills 
these cavities between the outer and inner 
plates of the shell, and projects parts of its 
mass through the numerous holes. It is often 
found on the shells of living oysters, incrust- 
ing them as if with a kind of moss, and in- 
habiting the hollow spaces within the outer 
face of the shell; but during life the internal 


‘lining of pearly matter protects the animal. 


It is called the boring sponge—but whether 


of a cedar post. The outside layer of wood|it merely takes possession of holes perforated 


was untouched, for the thickness of a sheet of 
stiff paper; but the interior was thoroughly 
honey-combed with nearly parallel, cylindri- 
cal holes, lined with a shelly deposit, and as 
close together as they could be placed; for 
the partitions between them were not thicker 
than paper. In this piece of wood, the holes 
were quite small,so that a square inch would 
cover the mouths of from 100 to 200 of them. 
I found also another piece similarly bored out, 
but in this the holes were much larger. The 
animals which had so effectively destroyed 
the strength of the timber, by cating it away, 
had disappeared, but I supposed it was the 
well-known Teredo, or ship-worm. This sup- 


+“ W. W. Pepys, maintained an affectionate corre- 
spondence with her to the last year of his life, and from 
the good bishop she received more than one kind and 
friendly note, written with his own hand, not man 
months before his decease, at the age of ninety-one.” 





by some sea-worms or whether it has the 
powers of dissolving the stony substance of 
the shell, I know not. 

Since writing the above, I picked out from 
a barrel of fresh oyster shells, one which was 
partly covered with a crust of red sponge, 
from which arose many slender branches 
which were subdivided, as in the specimen 
described in Ramble No. 9. Indeed, I be- 
lieve this sponge and that are the same spe- 
cies, both from their general appearance, and 
because, when examined under the micro- 
scope, the needle-shaped crystals of flint with 
which they are thickly studded, seem to be 
alike in shape and substance. On detaching 
a little of the flat, spreading portion of the 
sponge, numerous pieces of the shell are seen 
to adhere to its under surface; while, beneath, 
the solid mass of the shell is perforated with 
holes and mined into tunnels, as in the shells 


already described. This seems to indicat, 
that the sponge possesses some power of de. 
composing the shell structure; although it jg 
not a positive proof of it. For, I observe oq 
parts of the shell uncovered with the spon 
numerous small perforations, as if some mi. 
nute animal, or the solvent power of the water 
of the ocean, had already commenced thy 
process of destruction. 

It seems to be a general law of nature, tha 
when the mysterious principle of life, (itself 
the result of a Divine creative power) ceageg 
to actuate any form of matter, the bod 
which was before under its control should be 
resolved into its elements, and these be fitted 
again to take a place in the wonderful chain 
of living forms, infinite in number and iq 
variety, which are being constantly produced, 
and are as constantly passing away. In the 
destruction of previously formed bodies, not 
only such animals as the Ship-worm and the 
Boring-sponge take a part, but water of the 
ocean itself exerts a powerful influence both 
by its mechanical action in breaking up the 
larger masses, and by its power of dissolvi 
the materials of which they are compo 
For it is a curious and most important fact, 
that sea-water has the power of holding in 
solution, to some extent, a large numberof 
the elements known to chemists, including 
many of the metals. So that from this soures 
the various animals which inhabit the ocean 
can derive the different substances that goto 
constitute them ; either directly or through 
the medium of that on which they feed. 

How grand is the thought of the wondrous 
circle of life! We see the land and the sea 
abundantly stored with living animals and 
vegetables, which in a few days, or months, 
or years, run their course, die and disappear, 
Others are constantly springing into exist 
ence. We can trace a connection and depend 
ence, from the minute microscopical beings, 
so small that hundreds can move about ins 
single drop of water, up to the enormow 
whales which swim the waters of the ocean 
But the human mind cannot grasp the com 
ception of the myriads of animated being 
coming into existence and passing away at 
every moment of time in all parts of the earth; 
and of the mutual relations of all these. Ye 
“known unto God are all his works;” and 
his eternal and unmeasurable knowledgo and 
power perpetually see and regulate all that 
takes place in our earth; and equally soin 
every part of the universe, of which we form 
such a comparatively insignificant portion 
Well might Rortenld exclaim, when contem- 
plating the greatness of creation— 


“Fancy droops, 
And thought astonished, drops her bold career.” 


J. W. 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
An Alarm Sounded in Time of Danger. 


We can make no advancement against the 
sins of the world without boliness of heart 
And if our hearts are so unholy as to deny 
the Lord that bought us, and cease to own 
him as “the true light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” our works 
which we are professing to do for bim, will 
be done in darkness. For we cannot se 


heavenly things only by a heavenly light 
And in the absence of the Holy Spirit with 
in us, the evil one is present, and ready, 0 
some of his alluring forms, to draw us away 
from holiness, until we take darkness for 
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light and light for darkness, and thus are in 
danger of stumbling and falling. So there 
js danger of being mistaken in the light that 
jeads us. For there is evidently a false light 
and a true light, and a Divine life and a 
buman life, tbat induces us to look more to 
the creature for help than to the Creator; 
more to the Scriptures than to the Spirit 
that gave them forth; more to the minis- 
ter than to the great Minister of ministers. 

I believe that Satan bas no more success- 
ful way to draw superficial professors to his 
kingdom, than by inducing his transformed 
ministers to cry peace! peace! where there is 
no peace ; and to extol the light, the light of 
Christ, when they are not walking in it; and 
to preach up the blood of Christ as being 
sufficient to cleanse from all sin when they 
have not themselves been cleansed by it. 
They are emboldened in their discourses to 
say, “Thus saith the Lord,” when the Lord 
has not spoken. They can extol the Spirit 
of the Lord when it is the spirit of man that 
prompts them to it. They can ery, “The 
temple of the Lord! the temple of the 
Lord!” when they themselves are not living 
stones in it. They can cry, George Fox! 
George Fox! and profess to be followers of 
him, after the Spirit that led George Fox has 
departed from them, and they have turned 
away from him both in faith and practice. 

Oh “the deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness” in them, that, by departing from the 
true faith and light, and following a false 
one, have suffered their sensibilities to be- 
come so stupefied, that their heart is waxed 
gross, and their spiritual ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have been closed. 
Such do not want to be converted or changed 
from their favorite worship and practice, for 
it is, in many places, so cloaked up, as with 
sheep's clothing, that no human eye can 
detect the difference. For heavenly things 
can only be seen by a heavenly light; and 
having closed their eyes to that, they do not 
want to see anything that leads in a different 
direction. 

It appears that the time has about come 
that it might be said of some. “ Ephraim is 
joined to his idols; let bim alone.” And 
again, “Ephraim has mixed himself with 
the people; strangers have devoured his 
strength, and he knoweth it not.” So it is 
no great marvel that some amongst us have 
thought best to come out from them and 
be separate, where they can sit under their 
own vine and fig tree, and be where fewer dis- 
cordant sounds will molest or disturb. For 
man, with all his sagacity and intellectual 
culture, cannot breathe the breath of life into 
a dead sermon; neither can a dead sermon 
be productive of life to them that hear it. 
For life and immortality are only brought to 
light by a living gospel. But Satan has got 
to be very expert in counterfeiting, yet he 
cannot raise the dead, nor give spiritual life ; 
though he may assist in raising the animal 
life in both speakers and hearers, and he 
may induce the people to think it is a Divine 
life, when it proceeds from no higher a source 
than man. And he may induce them to 
think that the praying and the singing 
which so abound in our meetings, are from 
the Spirit and from the understanding that 
God gives, when they are from man’s own 
understanding and will. 

The law of Moses forbids that we should 
make likenesses of any thing that is in the 


THE FRIEND. 


heavens above, or in the earth beneath—to 
bow down and worship them. But atill we 
are continually worshipping likenesses or 
similitudes, by giving sanction to a ministry 
which, although it may bave more of the 
foolish and scholastic wisdom of this world, 
has less of the power and cross-bearing, 
self-denying restraints of that gospel, which 
is the power of God unto the salvation of all 
who receive and obey it. So we may well 
believe that our Saviour meant what he said, 
when he warned his disciples to “ beware of 
false prophets which come to you in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.” And we may also believe that the 
beloved John thought there was danger 
when he warned the brethren “to believe not 
every spirit, but to try the spirits whether 
they are of God, because many false prophets 
are gone out into the world.” And Peter also 
saw the need of an alarm being sounded, when 
he said, “There were false prophets among 
the people even as there shall be false teach- 
ers among you; and many shall follow their 
pernicious ways, by reason of whom the ways 
of truth shall be evil spoken of.” 

How much more acceptable in the Divine| 
sight, how much more edifying to the church 
would a living, silent worship be than an un- 
sanctified ministry! Although a living min- 
istry is to be highly prized. But I believe 
that the enemy of all righteousness has more 
part in the doings of religious professors, | 
than they are aware of. “Tor there are 
false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ. And 
no marvel, for Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light. Therefore it is no 
great thing if his ministers also be trans-| 
formed as ministers of righteousness whose 
end shall be according to their works.” And 
as his ministers are thus transformed as min-| 
isters of righteousness, they draw away more 
disciples after them than they could in any'| 
other way. The impulsive, outward religion | 
which now so remarkably prevails, bas be-| 
come so popular that almost anything that 
comes amongst us under the guise of reli- 
gion, captivates and carries away disciples’ 
after it. But the religion which is so easily 
bought, is generally “as the morning cloud, 
and as the early dew, it goeth away.” 

When the Spirit of Christ manifests itself] 
as it does at times and places in great power, 
the spirit of Anti-christ exerts itself by show- 
ing signs and wonders, so that if it were pos- 
sible he would deceive the very elect. Hence 


! 
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takes something beyond a mere careless seek- 
ing. It takes a conflict. It takes self-denial. 
We have to “endure a great fight of afflic- 
tions.” We have to overcome the enemy, 
and by the assisting grace of God drive him 
out of the heart. 

The number of the professing children of 
the outward Israel are as the sand of the 
sea, and a remnant only shall be saved ; so if 
the few that find the straight and narrow 
way and walk in it, should make less show 
and noise in their religious assemblies, where 
is the marvel. If multitudes should flock 
together and join in worshipping in the out- 
ward courts, it is not strange ; since it isa 
kind of worship tbat suits the natural man, 
as it permits him to live in the enjoyments of 
this world, which lies in wickedness, without 
crucifying it in the heart with its affections 
and lusts. It requires but little self-denial, 
and but little taking up the daily cross, 
and it can conform pretty well with the 
world, and its ways and worships So we 
have great need to watch and pray that we 
enter not into temptation; and also that the 
tempter enter not into us under the deceitful 
show of religion. 

When Christ was personally with his dis- 
ciples, He said to them before He left, “ Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 
The people of the world have a peace which 
the world gives them, in which they can take 
their natural rest and enjoy life. But this 
is not that spiritual peace of God which 
Christ gives, and which passes all the under- 
standing of the natural man, and produces 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory. I sor- 
rowtully fear that many who are gliding 
along in the broad way of the world, are so 
much at ease in Zion, that they are content- 
ing themselves under the delusive hope that 


‘they have the true peace which Christ gives, 


when perhaps He has never spoken peace to 
their souls, nor known them in their loud and 
noisy worsbip. 

Poor deluded mortals, how often would 
Christ have gathered them, even as a ben 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, but 
they would not be gathered by Him; and 
now they are left desolate, and the things 
which belong to their peace are hid from their 
eyes. And now many of them are carried 
away captive by the enemy, until they have 
got into the dominions of the king of Babylon, 
where they cannot sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land; the true harps being hung 


the necessity that Christ’s ministers as they |upon the willows, in the midst of the streams 
are but men, should abide in the inner court|of confusion, But the aged mourners weep 
of the heart, and under the protecting shadow | when they remember Zion! and cry, “Spare 
of the Almighty, that they may be instructed|thy people O Lord! and give not thine heri- 
in the counsel of his will, and know of his|tage to reproach, lest the heathen should rule 
doctrines, and know bow and where toljover us andsay, whereis their God!” Butl 
preach them to others. The wide gate and|believe we still have a goodly remnant left 
broad way of the world are invitingly open|in our Zion that have not bowed down to the 
to all, and it takes no striving to enter there-|image of Baal, and that have not ceased 
in; but it does take striving to keep from|striving to enter in at the straight gate, and 
entering. And it also takes striving to enter|who long to see our Jerusalem a quiet habi- 
in at the straight gate, and to walk in the|tation. For I do not think the time has come 
narrow way that leads to life; so there are|for our tabernacle to be taken down, though 
but few that find it, while multitudes, I fear,|the stakes that have hitherto held up many 
are gliding with the current, in blind “ra-|who appeared as standard bearers amongst 
pidity and unconcern, down to that gulf|us, have been removed, yet a tried remnant 
from whence there’s no return,” rather than|who have overcome the enemy, will be made 
to endure the daily cross, and the striving|as pillars in the temple of our God, that shall 
that it requires to enter in at the straight}go no more out. A blessing is on such as 
gate. For we are told that many shall seek | hold out to the end. 

to enter in and not be able. So we see it! Dublin, Ind., 4th mo. 16th, 1886. 
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Why the Governor Did Not Drink. 

The following incident, which occurred in 
the life of Governor Geary, of Pennsylvania, 
was related by Howard, an Episcopal min- 
ister of New York. 

The Governor was at a social dinner at 
which intoxicating beverages were passed, 
which were refused by him. This act, so 
unusual in men of his rank, was compli- 
mented by a friend who sat near him, who 
asked if he might know how he came to the 
possession of such principles; and the Gov- 
ernor replied in substance as follows : 

“ My father was a rich farmer, and enjoyed 


with his family the temporal blessings of 


that class.of men. But he took to drink. 
Piece by piece he sold off his personal pro- 
perty, and then acre by acre the farm went 
to pay his bills at the tavern, and to support 
the family; for father was neglecting his 
work for the companions of the bar-room. 
Thus things went on until only a little land 
and a wretched house remained of his once 
magnificent estate. But worse than this, he 
bad lost that noble manliness which had once 
characterized him. The loving husband and 
indulgent parent had been lost in the fumes 
of drink. Of this, mother was the most 
keenly sensitive of any one. Hers was tho 
heart-ache that only the wife of such an un- 
fortunate man knows. The tears that she 
had shed over our blasted prospects, and espe- 
cially the husband’s, whom she yet loved, 
were bitter and scalding. Her grief was eat- 
ing at ber vitals and drying up the fountains 
of ber life. 

“One day while we sat in what we called 
home, waiting for father—mother anxious to 
bave him come away from his dreadful com- 
panions, yet dreading to hear him come 
crazed with drink—I chanced to look on her 
face. What I saw stirred my sympathies 
for her. My own dear mother was weeping. 
I could see the tears creeping noiselessly and 
rapidly down her cheeks. I did not need to 
ask the cause of ber sorrow, for though but 
a little boy, I could guess it all in a moment. 
She was thinking about father’s drinking, 
and the sorrowful consequences it was bring- 
ing upon the family. My courage ran toa 
high pitch at the sight of that silent grief. 
With the warm-heartedness of the child that 
I was, I said, ‘Mother I won’t ever drink 
rum.’ In an instant she folded me to ber 
breast and carried me to the little bed-room, 
where sbe poured out such a prayer to God 
for her son, that he might be able to keep 
the vow that he bad just made, as none but 


a mother in her circumstances could offer.| 


Such was the impression made on me at the 
time that I bave never forgotten it, but have 
always had grace to keep ‘my promise.’ ” 


Even when the soul is without a knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ, may we not say 
that God, in his mysterious methods of grace, 
may sometimes whisper to such a soul, par- 
don, and give to such a spirit, regeneration ? 
This influence of the Holy Ghost in the depths 


of conscience is universal among men. Tho 
universality of Christianity as a redemptive 
system is to be found in the universality of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, which is 
Christ's spirit. I hold that he is depending 
on a sbrivelled doctrine of conscience, and a 
shrivelled philosophy, who is not willing to 
assert that God touches us, and that when 
we yield to Him utterly, He will give us peace 





through regeneration. If such yielding has 
occurred outside the range of the historic 
Christ, salvation has occurred, not by the 
knowledge of the historic Christ, but by that 
Christ who is the Word, who was in the be- 
ginning with God, and is God, and who illu- 
mineth every soul that cometh into the world. 
I hold that salvation reached in this way, is 
salvation through the New Birth, and by the 
Atonement, even without a knowledge of the 


historic processes of the Atonement.—Jos. 
Cook. 


Selected. 
A WORD OF CHEER. 
There are weary feet 
That we often meet, 
In paths we frequent here, 
Whose steps would lighten, 
Would we but brighten, 
Their way, with a word of cheer. 


There are loads of care 
That full many bear, 

As they wend their toilsome way ; 
But forms would strengthen, 
And lives would lengthen, 

If a kindly word we'd say. 


There are woes untold 
Which the heart may hold, 
And bear with a secret grief; 
But oh! how often, 
Might trials soften, 
By sympathy’s sweet relief. 


If a sunny smile 
Would beam the while, 
That the frowns of life must chill, 
How much of sadness 
Might yield to gladness, 
As the soul to love would thrill. 


Do not count it lost, 
’Tis of little cost, 
Which some heart may yearn to hear, 
That precious token, 
Of kindness spoken, 
That comes with the word of cheer. 


Selected. 
MARTYRDOM. 
They Jie all round me, countless in their number, 
Each martyr with his palm, 
No torture now can rack them ; safe they slumber, 
Hushed in eternal calm. 


I read the rude inscriptions, written weeping, 
At night with hurried tears. 

Yet what a tale they tell ; their secret keeping 
Through all these thousand years. 


“ In Pace.” Yes, at peace. By sword or fire, 
Or cross or lictor’s rods— 

Virgin, or matron ; youth or gray-haired sire: 
For all, the peace of God. 


“ In Christo.” Died in Christ. 
Yet, over shouts, and cries, 
And lion’s roar, they heard the saints in glory, 

Singing from Paradise. 


“ Ad Deum.” Went to God. Wide swung the portal ; 
Dim sank the sands awa 

And chanting “ Alleluia,” the immortal 
Passed to Eternal Day. 


Agnes, Cecilia! Names undying ever. 
What’s Ceesar’s gain to this? 

He lived for self, they for their high endeavor. 
His, fame; theirs, endless bliss. 


And Pagan Rome herself? Her wisest teacher 
Could teach but how to die! 

Sad, hopeless emp’ror, echoing the Preacher, 
“ All, all is vanity.” 


Oh, tragic story ! 


He slew the martyrs. Yet, through ages crying, 
This nobler truth they give; 

“ Life is but birth-throes. Death itself, not dying, 
We pass to God—to live.” 


O blessed hope! O faith that conquers sorrow! 
Pain, heart-break, all shall cease, 

They are but gateways to a glad to-morrow. 
“In Pace.” God is peace. 


—Charles J. Peterson. 


ONCE AND AGAIN. 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 
I mnst take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain ; 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice 
May come if we try again. 


For “The Friend.” 
Gather the Fragments. 


AN EVENING’S CONVERSATION. 


The opportunity for social converse am 
friends from different neighborhoods, who 
bave been drawn to one spot to attends 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, is one of th 
pleasant features connected with such gath 
erings; and it may be profitable also, if the 
exhortation of the apostle is heeded, “Le 
your speech be alway with grace, seasoned 
with salt.” 

During the late Yearly Meeting of Phils 
delphia, a number of Friends, perhaps from 
fifteen to twenty, spent an evening together 
in that city. They were of various ages, in 
cluding both young and old. The conversa. 
tion was general in its character, and the 
anecdotes and illustrations were largely of 
Friendly reminiscences. 

The kind and restoring spirit in which re 
proof should be administered, was spoken of; 
and, in illustration of the different effects pro 
duced by harsh and mild treatment of those 
who had gone astray, one of the company 
gave an outline of an experience which he 
had heard the person concerned, describe ina 
meeting. He was a Friend who in early life 
had wandered far from the right path, had 
gone to Iowa to reside, and there had kept 
on in the path to ruin, both morally and 
financially. Finally, he concluded to return 
to his former home, and see whether he could 
there find any opening for business. After bis 
return, be was visited by one who told him, be 
understood that he was a very bad man, and 
that there seemed to be but little hope of bis 
reformation. The reproaches thus injudi 
ciously heaped upon him, aroused an angry 
feeling, and be retorted with much sharpness 
After this interview he determined to goto 
some strange locality. But before leaving 
home, he was called upon by another person, 
who addressed him in a very different spirit; 
saying that he had been thinking much abou 
him, and he believed there was still hope for 
him, if he would strive against his tempt 
tions, and walk in the right way. This kind 
and encouraging visit was very helpful; and 
he regarded it as the turning point in his life 

Another of the company described the 
effect produced by honest, but tender labor 
with one who had fallen into the habit o 
using profane language. The Christian it 
terest for his best welfare, kindly conveyed, 
had resulted in the reformation of the of 
fender, who had ceased from this offensive 
and evil practice. 

The old adage was quoted, “Soft knocks 
enter hard blocks,” as being proved to be true 
by these incidents. This recalled the exper 
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= 
ence of John Churchman, who, when from | In connection with the subject of discourse,| Are You a Stranger ?—In “ that day” the 
home on a religious visit, attended a meeting an anecdote was told of Richard Jordan. Two} Lord our King will say, “I was a stranger.” 
where he was led to speak somewhat sharply,| young men from Philadelphia came over to the| But how shall we know our King among the 
jn the course of bis sermon. After meeting,| meeting at Newtown, N.J., where Richard|strangers? And how shall we know the 
he went to dine with an elderly Friend, who,' belonged ; and behaved themselves quite in-| strangers amid the great city throng? 

as J.C. relates, “In a stern manner asked me! decorously, so that Richard felt it needful to} A thoughtful business man was pressing 
whence I came, and said I was a stranger to give them a hint. Even this did not suffice| bis way up from one of the wharves of Mon- 
him. I answered him with a cheerful bold-|to tame their unruly spirits, for after a time) treal, one sultry morning in August, when he 
ness; he asked what my calling was. I told|they began to whisper and even to eat. This|noticed on the opposite side of the street a 
bim husbandry. He queried if [ was used to'drew from Richard a very sharp rebuke, in|man apparently lost in thought, going lei- 
splitting wood. I let him know I had prac-|which he told them he would teach them|surely towards the river. In a moment he 
tised it for many years. He again asked me,| better than to come there and disturb a meet-| seemed to hear his heart's voice say : 

if 1 knew the meaning of a common saying! ing in that way. After the meeting, Richard| “Go speak to that man.” 

among those who were used to that business,|conversed with Joseph Whitall, Jr., about} He paused, but his tongue seemed dumb; 
‘Tis soft knocks must enter hard blocks.’ I! what had occurred: and asked whether he,and he said, “ But, Lord, what can I say to 
told him I knew it well, but that to strike had gone too far. Joseph answered some-| him?” 

with a soft or gentle blow at a wedge in! what cautiously, yet holding up the view that| Instantly the thought came, “ Ask him if 
blocks of old wood that was rather decayed mild reproof was better than sharp censure; he is a stranger?” And hastening across 
at heart, would drive it to the head without and that it might have been safer to speak to} the street he walked beside the man and, lay- 
rending them, and the labor would be lost,’ the offenders privately than publicly. Richard|ing bis hand upon his arm, said kindly, 
when a few smart lively strokes would burst became depressed in spirit, and for six months)“ Will you allow me, please, to ask are you a 
them asunder. Whereupon he laid his hand did not open his mouth in the way of min-| stranger?” 

on my shoulder, saying, ‘ Well, my lad, I see istry. “Yes, 1 am a stranger,” was the reply, with 
thou art born for a warrior, and |commend! About that time Joseph was in Philadel-|a troubled and questioning look. 

















thee.’” | phia and learned that a great change had| “Yet not a stranger to the Lord Jesus, I 
Although plain dealing with offenders is taken place in the two young men. One of, hope.” 

often called for, yet he who administers ought them had spoken acceptably in the meetings) “ Indeed, I am, then; and, what is more, he 

to be watchful that his own spirit is kept in of Friends, and the other under the humbling does not want to know me, I am sure.” 

subjection. Of this need, J. Churchman bad operations of grace had changed bis clothing; “ But He does know all about you, and you 


an instructive experience. He mentions in and put on a plain dress. ‘will not doubt his love when you come to 
his journal being at a meeting where, he! When Joseph Whitall, Jr., returned home, know him.” Then taking him by the hand 
says, “ With a zeal that exceeded my childish he called on Richard, and said he had some- he continued, “If you are not in baste, will 
knowledge, I laid on some strokes with the thing of interest to tell him ; but he was afraid you stop a moment just here?” 
strength of the man’s part, more than with he would burt him. “Oh no,” said Richard,| And the two stood on the corner while 
the humbling power of truth.” When be sat “I am too weak to lift.a straw.” But when with prayerful persuasion the stranger was 
down, he felt himself left in great darkness.' J. told the cheering news of which he was the induced to speak of himself, of his struggle 
He saw that he had been too zealous and for- bearer, Richard, in his pleasurable excite- with poverty, his long and weary journey in 
ward, and had to wade through a sorrowful ment, brougbt his hand down on his knee search of employment, bis bitter discourage- 
dispensation, which was very humbling, yet| with stinging force, exclaiming at the same ment, and his determination that day to take 
profitable. He makes the following comment time, “I will teach thee better than to inter- bis own life. 
on the occurrence : “If we deliver hard things fere with my religious services in this way.”, Then Jesus was lifted up, the gracious, lov- 
to the people, we should ever remember that! The cloud was now lifted, and the next ing God, the Saviour, the ever-present Friend, 
we are flesh and blood, and by nature subject! First-day, Richard was again enabled to ex- able and willing to sustain beneath every bur- 
to the same frailties ; this would lead us close- ercise his remarkable ministerial gift. ‘den. Jesus was introduced to the stranger 
ly to attend to the power, and to minister} The mention of Richard Jordan’s name as only one loving, devoted friend can intro- 
only in the ability of truth, in the meekness, lifted the flood-gates of memory, and quite a duce another; and the same promised Pres- 
gentleness and wisdom which it inspires.” _| stream of incidents connected with him flowed ence that had guided the steps, the thoughts, 
The experience of John Churchman in this forth. One of these showed that he knew, the words was in the earnest entreaty and 
case no doubt prepared him to caution others; how to administer a gentle caution, even if at won the heart of the wanderer. He accepted 
for he had been on that sand-bank bimself. other times he followed the advice of the Christ then and there. 
The word “sand-bank” alludes to an anec- apostle to “rebuke sharply.” A young man| Subsequently for many days as he after. 
dote, related by one of the company, of a called upon him, who thought he had been wards testified, his way was full of trouble; 
captain of a vessel, who needed a pilot to unfairly treated by the members or officers of but the Lord went before, kept him steadfast, 
guide him in the navigation of the Delaware the meeting to which he belonged. He poured and brought him at last into a “large place.” 
River and Bay. ‘Two persons applied forthe his complants into Richard’s ear, who pa- —A. E. P., in Amer. Messenger. 
position: one of whom said he had been for, tiently beard the whole story, and formed his! 
years in the business and never yet bad judgment of the merits of the case. Hethen' “Jt is not Lawful for Thee to Take Up Thy 
grounded on a bank. The other said he had | told the young man tbat he was reminded of Bed.”—One of the great principles which runs 
een on every bank and bar in the river.| his own experience, when he landed in Liver- through: the trivial details of the talmudical 
“You are the man for me,” said the captain, | pool after a rough voyage across the ocean. law of the sabbath, is that no one should on 
“for you must know where they all are.” This! His head was so unsteady, that as he passed that day carry any burden. But when the 
anecdote bas an instructive application, if it! up the street, all the houses seemed to him to rabbins came to decide what was a “ burden’ 
18 Confined within just limits. It would be a! be vibrating as if shaken by an earthquake.|in the legal sense, the door was open for any 
great mistake for any one to do wrong, in| They were very bigh, and the prospect was amount of casuistry. It was not lawful, for 
order to be prepared to caution others against|so dangerous that he sat down on a step to instance, for a woman to wear false hair in 
the same evil course; yet, where a wanderer) consider what it was best for him todo. Then the street on sabbath, for that was a burden; 
in sinful ways has been brought back to the) he found that the motion was in himself. What| nor ought she to wear any ornament which 
heavenly fold, the sense of the loss he sus-| further advice, if any, he gave to the young! could be taken into the hand on the street, 
tained, and the misery he endured, may ren-|man was not mentioned; but doubtless he|lest her vanity should tempt her to take them 
der him doubly cautious, and give to his ex-|felt, that if the disturbance in his own mind | off to show to any one, and so make them a 
hortations to other sinners a degree of tender-| was quieted by the influence of Grace, the|‘ burden” on the hand. False teeth could not 
hess, earnestness and sympathy, which could| imagined harshness of his friends would dis-| be worn; for, if they fell out, they would have 








scarcely be felt by one who had not trodden| appear from view. to be picked up in the hand, and that would 
in the same path. Thus it sometimes pleases (To be concluded.) be bearing a burden. In regard to the case 
our Heavenly Father to overrule evil for in the lesson, the law of the Talmud is ex- 
good; and to make use, in the accomplisb- Dost thou love life, then do not squander plicit. It was no infraction of the sabbath 


ment of his purposes, of those who at one|time, for that is the stuff it is made of.—' law for the friends of the infirm man to carry 
time were disobedient to his will. Benjamin Franklin. lhim on his bed to the pool of Bethesda, for 
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the bed of a sick man was considered a part 
of his necessary dress. But if the man had 
died by the way, the bed and the body would 
have had to be set down; for a dead body is 
not a man, but a burden, and the pallet upon 
which the burden lies is not a necessary arti- 
cle of dress. In the same way, when the 
man was healed, it became sinful for him to 
carry bis bed on sabbath, since a bed is no 
part of the necessary dress of a well man, 
and is, therefore, technically a “ burden.”— 
S. S. Times. 
nsennsiliuingusan 

“ And seeing many of us have experienced 
much spiritual consolation by waiting in 
silence, and humbly depending upon the Lord 
alone, we exhort Friends to be very careful 
to observe the hours appointed for religious 
worship: and that, when together, they labor 
to feel their minds abstracted from visible 
objects into a true stillness and nothingness 
of self, wherein the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit are witnessed by humble and contrite 
souls. In sucha waiting state, you will have 
a true relish and savor of the ministry of 
those who are rightly concerned by the same 
spirit to labor in word and doctrine among 
you.”—London Epistle, 1738. 


The Sceptic Answered. 


“T don’t believe in a personal God,” re- 
marked a sceptic to R. F. Jones, a Welsh 
Presbyterian minister, who was a fellow- 
traveller in a railroad train between Toledo 
and Cleveland some time ago. 

“ Why not ?” asked the minister. 

“ Because I can’t see Him. His existence 


is not demonstrable, capable of proof like facts 
of science.” 
The minister asked, “ Don’t you believe 


that you are alive, and that I am alive?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“« Why do you believe it?” 

“ Because I can see you move.” 

“ Well,” said the minister, “the locomotive 
that is drawing this train also moves—is it 
alive.” 

“No,” he answered, “ but the engineer who 
runs it is alive.” 

“‘ Please tell me,” said the minister, “ whethb- 
er the engineer is a part of the machinery or 
a living person ?” 

“ He is a living person,” replied the sceptic. 

“ Now, sir,” retorted the minister, “con- 
sistency is a jewel—please tell me why you 
attribute the movement of the locomotive to 
a living person, but deny that God, who sets 
the universe in motion, is a living person ?” 

He could not answer. Silenced on this 
argument he branched off into another objec- 
tion against Christianity. 

“ What I hate,” said he, “in orthodoxy is 
this eternal talk about creed, creed, creed, 
thrust upon us everywhere and at all times.” 

“What do you mean by a man’s creed ?” 
asked his opponent. 

“T understand by a creed that which a 
man believes.” 

“Well, sir,” rejoined the minister, “you 
have just as much creed as I have. I believe 
there is a personal God; you believe the op- 
posite doctrine. I believe in the incarnation 


’ 


believe the opposite. 
estate of man; you believe the opposite. What 
difference is there in the bulk of our creed, 
only that I believe one side of the question 


and you believe the other? Now, sir, when'sceptic seeming loth to part on unfriendly’ mangled remains of insects. 


we come to that point you have just as much 


creed on your side as I have on mine; but 
you want the right to advocate your senti- 


ments, but wish to deny me the right on my 
side.” 

He was silenced again. 

“ But,” said the sceptic, resuming the attack 
by another argument, common at this day, 
“Christianity is not capable of scientific de- 
monstration. When we take the sciences all 
truths are capable of demonstration by ex- 
periments which prove them. You can put 
them to the test. I take peculiar pleasure in 
the study of chemistry. Its propositions are 
plain and capable of proof by facts and ex- 
periments which appeal to the senses.” 

“ You have studied chemistry, have you?” 
inquired the minister. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. 

“ Well,” resumed the minister, “if you are 
a student of chemistry you are acquainted 
with the fact that charcoal, coal and the 
diamond are the same in their molecules— 
namely, carbon. Now can you take a mole- 
cule out of the charcoal and put it into the 
diamond and get a perfect thing of it? 

He acknowledged he could not. 

“Where, then,” said the minister, “is your 
demonstration in chemistry? But so far as 
Christianity is concerned your objection is 
not valid, for it is capable of spiritual demon- 
stration. You can try it and find it all that 
God has represented it to be. God says to 
all, ‘ O, taste and see. Try it, and experience 
will attest its truth. Millions have put it 
to the test of their experience, and have 
found it ‘the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.’ ” 

The sceptic then, in a somewhat concilia- 
tory spirit, acknowledged that his father and 
mother were orthodox, Christian people. 

The minister inquired, “ Were they good 
people ?” 


“Yes, excellent ; my father was an excel- 


lent, good man.” 


“ Well,” inquired the minister, “ what prac-|rate of about eight feet per year. 


tical benefit do you get by changing the reli- 
gion of your parents for scepticism? Does it 
make you a better man? 


your children ; a better citizen in the com- 
munity in which you live?” 
He frankly acknowledged he was not. 
“Have you a watch?” inquired the min- 
ister. 


“ Yes, an excellent timepiece,” he said, tak- 


ing it out, and displaying a fine gold watch. 
“Tt keeps good time, does it ?” 
“Tes.” 
“ Well, how would you trade it off? Would 


Are you a better 
busband to your wife; a better father to) 


terms, insisted upon the minister repair; 
to a neighboring dining-saloon and enjoyi 
a good supper at his expense. ™ 
God grant that the conversation may x», 
sult in some good, and lead the sceptic to dig. 
card the sophisms and delusions of Infidelj 
and anchor his soul, drifting without pilot 
compass on life’s troubled sea to the Rocka 
Ages, and find in Christ “a hiding place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest, » 
rivers of waters in a dry place, as the shadoy 


of a great Rock in a weary land! — Presby, 
terian. 


———_2+s___ 


We had a great man in our country mag 
years ago, whose brother I knew, Sir Charles 
Fox, the architect of the great exhibition, 
He was a man of as remarkable a mechanigg| 
construction as our country ever produced, 
He had singular reverses. He invested i 
his earnings in Russian railroad stock; ang 
they were hard-won earnings, for he worked 
bard; and then came the Crimean War, and 
he was a ruined man. His brother told m 
that after Sir Charles bad left his own com 
try to go to Canada, to endeavor to ree 
rate bis fortune, he received a letter contaip. 
ing this sentence: “1 never knew what it wa 
to trust in God until He had taken every. 
thing from me.” Do you not think he wa 
richer in his poverty, possessed of trust in 
God, than he possibly could have been in his 
wealth, when that very wealth was a kindd 
barrier between himself and his God.—¥, 
Hay Aitken. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Remarkable Land Slides.—On the line of 
the Canadian Pacific railway, near where the 
Thompson river joins the Fraser, a remark 
able land-slide seems to be in perpetual oper 
tion. Probably owing to the action of som 
springs of water, all the soil of a whole mou 
tain slope is slowly descending at the eve 
1t is Vike 
the movement of a glacier, very slow bu 
very constant. Big blocks of earth, bearing 
on their tops shrubs and higher growths, an 
to be seen toppling over near the road. They 
‘look as if they would fall, but the pressured 
the soil above, where the like masses are se@t 
in apparently the same predicament, is grab 
ual, and there is no danger of sudden descem 
Each year the lowest blocks are pushed dom 
into the impetuous river, and are taken # 
formations of the delta plain, which afford 
such good land to the settler by the sea= 
The engineers of the railroad avoided tH 
‘difficulty presented by this slide, by crossing 





it not be for a better timepiece and morejover to the other bank of the river, wher 


valuable, rather than for an inferior one?” 
* Yes, certainly.” 
“ Here again,” retorted the minister, “ you 


firm gravel gives security to the road-bed= 
Marquis of Lorne, in Good Words. 
The Ecitons, or Foraging Ants of Brazil- 


are not acting consistently with reason; for|The Ecitons are called Tauoca by the Indian 
you have changed the creed of your parents| who are always on the look-out for their 
for one that, by your own confession, does|mies when they traverse the forest, so as 


not benefit you at all!” 
He had no reply to make. 


javoid being attacked. I met with ten di 
|tinct species of them, nearly all of whi 


“Now, my brother,” concluded the ata /Gase a different system of marching. 


ister, ‘why do you embrace Infidelity in 


| The Eciton legionis lives in open places. 


preference to the faith of your parents? Is The armies consist of many thousands of # 
of the Son of God for our redemption ; you|it not only because you love sin, and the first dividuals, and move in rather broad colum 


tion to sin. Is it not so?” 
He was speechless. 


I believe in the ruined | principle of Christianity is holiness—opposi-|The first time I saw an army was one é 


ining near sunset. The column consisted 
two trains moving in opposite directions, ¢ 


The train stopped and they separated. The train empty-handed, the other laden with 


I bad no di 
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ing qulty in tracing the line to the spot from/|their cleaning one another. Here and there 
ing | which they were conveying their booty; this|an ant was seen stretching forth first one leg 
was a low thicket. and then another, to be brushed and washed 
T} On the following morning I came upon the|by one or more of its comrades, who per- 
dig. same army, engaged evidently on a razzia of|formed the task by passing the limb between 
ity, | a similar kind to that of the preceding even-|the jaws and the tongue, finishing by giving 
tori ing. They were eagerly occupied on the|the antenne a friendly wipe. 
k of face of an inclined bank of light earth in ex-| There are two species destitute of eyes, 
fom | cavating mines, whence, from a depth of eight) which move wholly, as far as I could learn, 
 % 7 or ten inches, they were extracting the bodies|under covered roads, the ants constructing 
low of a bulky species of ant. On digging into/them gradually but rapidly as they advance. 
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the earth with a small trowel near the en- 
trance of the mines, I found the nests with 
grubs and cocoons, which the Ecitons were 













I have traced their arcades, occasionally, for 
a distance of one or two hundred yards; the 
grains of earth are taken from the soil over 

























any | thusinvading. The eager freebooters rushed| which the column is passing, and are fitted 
les | in as fast as | excavated, and seized the ants together without cement.—H. W. Bates’ Natu- 
Ou. | in my fingers as I picked them out, so that I /ralist on the Amazons. 
ical | had some difficulty in rescuing a few entire 
ced. | for specimens. In digging the numerous Items 
ball | mines to get at their prey, the little Ecitons . . ap ' . 
and seemed to be divided into parties, one set ex-) ise Wee mprectonme seer get Ma ae 
rked cavating and another set Caneyeag ewer the py the United States Government: “The utmost 
sa} giains of earth. The particles were car-| good faith shall be observed towards the Indians ; 
mM 7 ried, with an appearance of foresight which their lands and property shall never be taken from 
out § quite staggered me, a sufficient distance from ,them without their consent; and in their property, 
uy F the edge of the hole to prevent them from rights and liberty, they shall never be invaded or 
rolling in again. disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized 
ae aes inet Comenen spotees ory these found PY ye Sbolition of the reservation system, as advo- 
oy J in the path-ways of the forest, travelling 1 cated by many, he regards as ineveninieh with this 
WH 7 dense columns of countless thousands. When declaration ; and adds, “ We have no right to claim 
stint the pedestrian falls in with a train of these'the name of Christian, and advocate the violation 
n his ants, the first signal given him is a twittering of our sacred obligations.” 
ndd# and restless movement of small flocks of plain| “Two-thirds of the Indian reservations are unfit 
—W.E colored birds (ant thrushes), in the jungle. for agricultural uses. They are largely fit only for 
If this be disregarded until he advances a few evaricly Fain a — = poi Teg gam 
ateps farther, be is sure to fall into trouble, ‘try, they lost their vee seleeieeal and timbered 
and find himself suddenly attacked by num-' lands. Now those claiming to advocate the rights 
of bers of the ferocious little creatures. They of the Indians want still further to divide up the 
7 swarm up his legs with incredible rapidity, Sioux domains. The cattlemen find their grazing- 
© the each one driving its pincer-like jaws into his grounds encroached upon by frontier settlers, and 
mate ® skin, and with the purchase thus obtained, '/ook with longing eyes upon those belonging to the 
per A doubling in its tail and stinging with all its 50¥%- It is the old story of Naboth’s vineyard. 
som might. There is no course left but to run for| —Friendly Statistics—The Christian Worker, esti- 
“a it. The tenacious insects who have secured — ae ee oro. 
: . in 1855, at about 27,000, basing its calculation on 
s like eae aed ee a Pipeked ithe number of children of ccheal ea then reported. 
v but d 2 : generally NO’ Tn 1885, the number of members of Indiana early 
. & accomplished without pulling them in twain, Meeting, and its three off-shoots, Western, Iowa 
“anig@ and leaving heads and jaws sticking in the!and Kansas, is given as 48,695. This does not in- 
8, a8 wounds. clude the members of the Smaller Bodies of the 





The errand of the vast ant-armies is plun- 








world is set in commotion, and every creature 
tries to get out of their way. But it is espe- 
cially the various tribes of wingless insects 
that have cause for fear, such as heavy-bodied 
spiders, ants of other species, maggots, cater- 
pillars, larvee of cockroaches, and so forth,— 
all of which live under fallen leaves or in de- 
caying wood. It is curious to see the Ecitons 
attack wasps’ nests, which are sometimes 
built on low shrubs. They gnaw away the 
papery covering to get at the larvae, pupa, 
and newly-hatched wasps, and cut everything 
to tatters, regardless of the infuriated owners 
which are flying about them. 
The life of these Ecitons is not all work, 
for I frequently saw them very leisurely em- 
loyed in a way that looked like recreation. 
hen this happened, the place was always a 
sunny nook in the forest. The main column 
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lume tions; but instead of pressing forward eager-| 
— ly,and plundering right and left, they seemed 
vt laziness. Some were walking slowly about,| 
7 ‘i others were brushing 





their fore feet; but the drol 











der. Wherever they move, the whole animal| 


three last mentioned. 


—East Cherokee Schools in North Carolina.—These 
schools have for several years been under the care 
of Friends of Indiana and North Carolina Yearly 
ae There are now five day schools, sup- 
ported by the interest of trust-funds belonging to 
the Band; and a training school supported by the 
,Government of the United States, which appro- 
priates $150 per year for each scholar. The number 
of scholars enrolled in the six schools is 238, and 


tees average attendance 173. 

— Temperance in Sweden.—The Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Dai/y News states, that in all the 
‘northern countries of Europe, and especially in 
Sweden, there has commenced a popular movement 
against the use of alcoholic drinks. The king of 
|Sweden says that much of the crime and abject 
| misery in his realm are caused by drink; and he re- 
gards prohibition as the only cure for the evil. His 
attention had been drawn to the subject by the fact, 
that in the exercise of his prerogative of pardon, the 
causes of persons condemned to the severest penal- 
‘ties were nearly always pleaded again before him, 


' 


of the army and the branch columns at these, by persons interested in the malefactors. The gen- 
limes, were in their ordinary relative posi-_| 


eral plea was, the irresponsibility which alcohol 
causes by weakening the will, and blunting the 
moral sense. 


| =r 7 « 
to have been all smitten with a sudden fit of —Prohibition in Rhode Island.— The State of 


Rhode Island, by a vote of 15,225 to 9417, rather 
more than the requisite three-fifths of the whole, 


their antenne with , has incorporated in its constitution a prohibition of 
lest sight was the liquor business. The existing licenses expire 


eS 
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in the Seventh month next, and after that time no 
more can be issued. 


—Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, 
Philadelphia.—The 69th Annual Report of the state 
of this institution states, that owing to the increased 
accommodations provided, a larger number of pa- 
tients have been admitted than heretofore. It has 
averaged during the past year 104. Of the 2,258 
patients received since the opening of the Asylum, 
excluding 111 who are now under its care, 931 have 
been restored to health, and 470 have been dis- 
charged improved. One of the tables shows the 
causes of insanity in 1148 cases. The most promi- 
nent of these are Ill-health, to which 222 cases are 
attributed ; Intemperance, charged with 126; Do- 
mestic trouble, 124; and Anxiety, 100. 

In connection with the Asylum, a Convalescent 
Home had been established at Atlantic City, where 
a cottage had been leased for three years, with ac- 
commodations for twelve patients. The change of 
air, the comparative freedom from restraint, and the 
home life felt there, had been very serviceable in 
contributing to the recovery of those who were 
placed at this Home. 

During the year a legacy of $5,000 had been re- 
ceived from the estate of James Bromley; and one 
of the same amount, less income tax, from Mary 
Ann Heston, of Bucks Co., Pa. 


Enjoy the blessings of this day if God sends 
them ; and the evils bear patiently. For this 
day only is ours; we are dead to yesterday, 
and we are not born to to-morrow. 
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There is no more striking characteristic in 
the ministry and religious teaching of the 
early members of the Society of Friends, 
than its practical character. They were 
men and women who were in earnest to 
work out their own salvation, and they spoke 
to others of that which they bad seen and 
tasted, and their own bands had handled of 
the Word of Life. Hence they constantly di- 
rected their own attention and that of others, 
to the measure of the Spirit of Christ within 
them, that Divine Light and Life which was 
able to build them up in a pure and holy life, 
and to prepare them for an inheritance with 
the saints in life. 

“The bent and stress of their ministry,” 
says William Penn, “was conversion to God, 
regeneration and holiness; not schemes of 
doctrines and naked creeds, or new forms of 
worsbip. They directed people toa principle 
in themselves, though not of themselves, by 
which all that they asserted, preached and 
exhorted others to, might be wrought in 
them, and known to them, through experi- 
ence to be true.” The primitive message “ re- 
vived in their spirits by the Good Spirit and 

ower of God” was this: 

“That God is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all; and that He has sent his Sona 
Light into the world, to enlighten all men in 
order to salvation, and they that say they 
have fellowship with God, and are bis chil- 
dren and people, and yet walk in darkness, 
viz: in disobedience to the light in their 
consciences, and after the vanity of this 
world ; they lie and do not the truth. But 
that all such as love the Light, and bring 
their deeds to it, and walk in the Light, as 
God is Light, the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son should cleanse them from all sin.” 

Isaac Penington says, that the early min- 
isters among Friends “were for the most 
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art mean, as to the outward ; young country 
ads, of no deep understanding, or ready ex- 
pression, but very fit to be despised every- 
where by the wisdom of man, and only to be 
owned in the power of that life wherein 
they came forth.” “Their chief preaching 
was repentance, and about a light within, and 
of turning to that, and proclaiming the great 
and terrible day of the Lord to be at hand.” 
Being sensible of their own weakness they 
kept close to their testimony, and to the 
movings of the Lord’s power, “not matter- 
ing to answer or satisfy the reasoning part of 
man.” The Lord blessed their labors abun- 
dantly, and caused them to grow in wisdom 
and strength. 

As the members of our Society walked in 
the Light,” that is in obedience to the mani- 
festations of the Spirit of Christ, who is the 
Light of the world, they had fellowship one 
with another. This is the ground of true 
unity the world over. This Spirit leads all 
men to repent of their former sins, and 
to walk in humility, self-denial and holy 
reverence towards the Lord. And all those 
who are thus living under its influence are 
members of the one universal Church of 
which Christ is the head. Being led by the 
same Spirit, they walk by the same rule, and 
mind the same thing. 

To those who are travelling in this path 
toward Zion, the Heavenly City, the Lord 
opens his Spiritual mysteries, as He sees 
meet; and they grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of those things which pertain to 
life and salvation. And though men may 
differ very greatly in the degree of knowl- 
edge and wisdom with which they are 
favored, yet this does not mar the unity 
which subsists between those who are fol- 
lowing the same Divine Leader. 

But when men attempt to investigate 
Divine mysteries by the force of their own 
intellects, all experience shows that very dif- 
ferent conclusions will be arrived at by 
different persons. If these conclusions are 
pressed upon the church as Christian doc- 
trines, which are to be received and professed, 
discord and division is the inevitable result. 

Stephen Crisp, in 1681, cautioned Friends 
against an earthly wisdom, too prevalent in 
some who were not sufficiently on their guard 
against the devices of Satan, which led them 
to start “subtle and abstruse questions, to 
amuse the minds of the simple, and to cause 
the weak in the faith to err, and to draw 
away unstable souls after them, as if they 
had brought forth some new discoveries ; and 
then, here,” he says, “is work for disputing 
wits, by all which, the minds are drawn 
further and further from the true watcbful- 
ness that becomes those who have such an 
enemy to deal with.” 

In like manner, William Penn speaks 
against setting up the judgments and con- 
clusions of men as a standard for Christian 
fuith, and regards it as one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of controversy in all ages. The 
effect of it is, he says, that “the head is set 
at work, not the heart; and that which 
Christ most insisted upon, is least concerned 
in this sort of faith and Christianity ; and 
that is, keeping bis commandments. For ’tis 
opinion, not obedience; notion, and not re- 
generation, that such men pursue, This kind 
of religion leaveth them as bad as it finds 
them, and worse; for they have something 
more to be proud of. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The United States revenue cutter 
Dix, Captain Fengar, arrived at Cedar Keys, Florida, 
on the 30th ultimo, with the Spanish fishing smack 
Clotilde, of Havana, which she captured off Anclote 
Key, for violating the fishery laws by fishing within 
three leagues of the American shore, and irregularities 
in her papers. “The Clotilde is a small schooner rig- 
ged vessel, and has 6,000 salt fish aboard. The crew 
consists of ten men and officers, none of whom speak 
English. When the officers boarded the schooner, the 
captain at first refused to show any papers. She now 
lies in the harbor with a prize crew from the Dix on 
board, and the cutter guarding her closely. She still 
flies the Spanish flag at her mainmast. The captain 
has reported to the authorities in Washington, and the 
schooner will be placed in charge of the Collector at 
the Custom House.” 

A novel sort of strike took place last week at Feather- 
stone’s foundry in Chicago. The employés, 75 in num- 
ber, had worked several days, and under the eight- 
hour system, but on the 22nd they sent a committee to 
Featherstone and asked to have the ten-hour day re- 
stored. “ He replied by asking if they knew what they 
really did want. They had compelled him to give 
them the eight-hour day. He did so, and made arrange- 
ments to conduct his business upon the eight-hour basis. 
He could not change the hours every time he was asked 
to do so, and told them that they could only work eight 
hours a day.” Thereupon the men struck for the resto- 


| ration of the ten-hour day. 


The Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Brakemen, in session at Galesburg, Illinois, has ex- 
pelled 26 of its members for originating the strike on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and has suspended 30 more 
for ninety days for participating. The Grand Lodge | 
is considering the cases of those members who took 
part in the Missouri Pacific strike, and intends to expel 
those who destroyed or injured property. As the 
Brotherhood is one of the most powerful labor organi-| 
zations in the country, and now embraces Canada, the’ 
above action has created a profound impression in rail-| 
road circles. 

It is announced that President Cleveland will be 
married at the White House, in Washington, on the 
evening of Fourth-day, the 2nd instant, to Frank 
Folsom, a young woman of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Returns from the thirty principal wheat growing 
counties of California indicate that if there shall be no| 
serious drawbacks during the present month, the yield 
of the State will reach 60,000,000 bushels. A barley | 
crop of 38,000,000 bushels is indicated. 

A severe drought prevails throughout Texas, causing | 
much suffering and loss among cattle and other live 
stock. In the Pan Handle district the cattle are said 
to be “dying by thousands,” and equal mortality is re- 
ported among the sheep in the south-west. 

On an average half a million people a week, it is 
said, now cross Brooklyn Bridge. | 

A newsboy fell in the street in New Haven, on the 
24th of last month, and remained insensible for several | 
hours, It was ascertained that it was a case of nicotine| 
poisoning from cigarette smoking, and physicians be- 
lieve he is still in a critical condition. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 297, 
which was 71 less than during the previous week, and| 
53 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
The number of males was 154; of females 143: 65 died 
of consumption ; 15 of typhoid fever; 12 of marasmus; 
10 of heart diseases; 10 of croup; 10 of convulsions; 
10 of old age; 10 of paralysis, and 10 of pericarditis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44's, registered, 1113; coupon, 
1123; 4’s, 126; 3’s, 103; currency 6’s, 127} a 137. 

Cotton was in limited request at 9§ cts. for middling 
uplands, 

Petroleum moved slowly at 7 cts. for 70 Abel test, 
in barrels, and at 84 cts. for 110 test, in cases. 

Feed was dull and unsettled under liberal offerings. 
Sales of 1 car fair western winter bran, spot, at $14; 4 
cars prime do. do, spot, at $14.50; and 2 cars do. do. 
do., later, at $14 per ton; also 1 car red middlings, 
spot, at $14.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour continued slow and 
unsatisfactory and prices favored buyers. Sales of 125 
barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 500 barrels winter patent, 
at $4.75 a $5; 125 barrels do. Minnesota, clear, at $4; 
125 barrels do. straight, at $4.25; and 500 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.75 a $5. Rye flour was quiet at $3.35 a 
$3.50 per barrel, as to quality. 

Grain.— Wheat was quiet and opened weak, declin- 
ing 4 a §c.; but afterwards recovered } a gc. from the 
lowest point, closing with No. 2 red at 84} cts. bid, and 
85 cts. asked. Corn was jc. lower, closing at 454 cts. bid 


and 45} cts. asked. Oats were dull, No. 2 
at 41} cts. bid and 42} cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were slow at 4 a 6} cts. 

Sheep were }c. lower, at 2} a 54 cts. 

Hogs were in fair demand at 6 a 6§ cts. for western. 
5} a 6 cts. for country. ; 

The receipts for the week were: Beeves, 2000; sheep, 
8000 ; hogs, 5500. 

ForeIGN.—In pursuance of instructions from 
United States Government, Minister Phelps had an 
interview on the 29th ultimo, with Lord Rosebery, 
British Foreign Secretary, on the Fishery questigg, 
It is learned from official quarters that the Gover. 
ment is rather glad than otherwise that the trouble has 
occurred, as it is thought the present dispute wij] 
hasten a lasting settlement. 

At a meeting of the Chamberlain party held in Lop. 
don, Fifth mo. 31st, fifty-four members attended, 
these, forty-six decided to vote against the bill, fipe 
refused to pledge themselves and three declared that 
they would support the bill. J. Chamberlain read, 
letter from John Bright, in which the writer yehe. 
mently condemned the bill, pledged himself to vote 
against it, and urged others to do likewise. It jg 
thought the letter will have a great influence in jp. 
ducing members not to abstain from voting on the 
measure. The decision of the meeting, it is believed, 
insures the defeat of the Government. 

The Ministerialists insist that the Government, if 
defeated, will appeal to the country, while the mem. 
bers of the Opposition assert that, if the majority 
against the bill be large, Gladstone must resign, in 
which event, they expect that Lord Hartington will be 
summoned to form a new Ministry. 

Gladstone has received a letter, signed by 500 Pio 
testant residents of Ulster, in favor of Home Reale, 
‘They say that they are convinced that a native Parlis 
ment will be conducive to prosperity, contentment and 
observance of the law in Ireland. The letter has given 
the Premier much gratification. 

Both the Greek and Turkish armies are mutually 
surrendering the prisoners and the positions they re 
spectively captured during the recent frontier fighting, 
and both armies are retiring from the frontier. 

The Cholera is increasing iu Venice. On the 28th 
ultimo, thirty-five new cases were reported during the 
previous twenty-four hours; on the 29th, thirty-three 
new cases and thirty-one deaths, and on the 30th, thirty- 
two new cases and twelve deaths, 

Catania, Fifth mo., 29th.—The eruption from Mout 
Etna is subsiding, and it is hoped the danger is averted, 

The fire at Amecameca, Mexico, the Two Republia, 
of the City of Mexico, says, has destroyed property o 
an area twelve miles broad, had swallowed up forew 


white closing 


|worth, at least, $2,000,000, and was still burning 


almost unchecked, despite the efforts of an armyd 
4000 men, including Indians and soldiers. 

In an address just issued by Premier Fielding, f 
Nova Scotia, he says: “In the opinion of the Gover 
ment the time has come when the people of Non 
Scotia should once more make an effort to obtain 
lease from the union into which they were forced. Dit 
satisfaction is so wide and deep that many are hearl 
to say that no change could be for the worse. Somed 
those who were the warmest advocates of confedém 
tion in 1867, are now the most outspoken in their e& 
pressions of hostility to it, * * * We weres 
sured by the fathers of the confederation that the affain 
of the Dominion could be carried on for twenty yeas 
or more at an annual cost of $11,000,000, or $13,004 
000; but the expenditure exceeds the enormous sum 
of $35,000,000, while the interest and charges in cor 
nection with the public debt absorb nearly as much # 
we were told would pay the total expense of the Gor 
ernment.” 


The Annual Meeting of “The Society for Home 
Culture,” will be held at Friends’ Select School, Six 
teenth St., above Cherry, on Seventh-day, Sixth mo 
12th, at 2.30 p.m. The programme will consist of the 
Secretary’s report, papers written by students, ands 
talk on the revelations of the microscope, by Dr. Hunt 
At the rise of the meeting there will be a microscopical 
exhibition. 

A general and cordial invitation is extended. 

Mary P. ELKInTOoN, Sec., 325 Pine St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
During the summer the stage will connect on w 

days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the schi 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Westem 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be 
to the school by telephone. 





